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SELDOM HAS AMERICA ENDURED A MORE SOBERING DECADE THAN THE I960s. 
That scholars, like everyone else, have felt its impact is apparent in 
their renewed attention to such timeless problems as violence, racism and 
poverty. Along with their colleagues in other fields, historians of education 
have reshuffled their priorities to focus on the origins of urban education 
and the history of the Negro and the school. Thanks to David Tyack and 
Michael Katz we now know something about the beginnings of bureau¬ 
cracy in American city schools; and our understanding of Negro education 
in the South has been enlarged by the work of Louis Harlan and Henry 
Bullock.^ Today there is a new hardheadedness about the limitations of the 
school as an agency of learning, let alone reform, and an urgency to know 
more about the politics of education—to research '‘questions having to do 
with power, stakes, strategies, and interests."^ 

'David Tyack. ''Bureaucracy and the Common School: The Example of Portland. Oregon. 
1891-1913," American Quart erfy, 19 (Fall 1967), 475-98. Michael B, Katz, "The Emergence 
of Bureaucracy in Urban Education: The Boston Case. 1850-1884," Pis. I & 2. Hisiorv of 
EducQfion Quarterty, % (Summer-Fall 1968), 155-88. 319-57. Louis Harlan, Separate and 
Unequal (New York: Alhencum, 1968). Henry A, Bullock, A HiMory of Segro Education in 
the South from 1619 to the Present (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1967). 

'Sol Cohen, "Urban School Reform," History of Education Quarterly, 9 (Fall 1969), 299. 
See also Michael B. Katz. "Comment." History of Education Quarterly, 9 (Fall 1969), 326- 
28. David Tyack, "New Perspectives on the History of American Education." The State 
of American History, ed. Herbert J. Bass (Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1970), pp. 22-42. 
Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom -The Remaking of American Education 
(New York: Random House. 1970), 
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In an urban setting one place to begin such political research is with the 
history of the New York Public School Society and its leadership. Privately 
incorporated in 1805, the Society rapidly outgrew its original purpose to 
educate only those poor children in New York unprovided for by the exist¬ 
ing denominational charity schools, and for almost half a century it dom¬ 
inated the educational scene in the city, enrolling thousands of pupils in a 
system which grew to 74 schools. At a lime when the meaning of “public” 
in education was still unclear the Society supplied New York with schools 
for the poor until 1853 when it disbanded eleven years after losing its au¬ 
tonomy to a municipal board of education created by the state legislature in 
1842. A nominal tuition fee, begun in 1826, manifested a desire by the So¬ 
ciety to attract pupils from all backgrounds, but the taint of pauperism 
proved indelible and all such charges were abolished in 1832.^ Using the 
authoritarian monitorial method, the Society concentrated on reducing 
crime and pauperism by teaching “habits of cleanliness, subordination, 
and order” to New York City's lower elements.^ Public money almost 
completely financed the Society's operations, beginning in 1814, which 
hardly anyone questioned until the controversy with the Roman Catholic 
Church in the 1840s. In fact, before 1842 the Society easily overcame all 
denominational challenges to its virtual monopoly of state money for edu¬ 
cation in the city because of both the merit of its cause and the dedication 
and influence of the men who served on its board of trustees. Altogether 
there were 421 elected members of this panel between 1805 and 1853, at 
least one in seven of whom took an active part in more than one reform or 
philanthropy.' 

‘William O. Etournc, History of the Pubiic Schooi Society of New York Mth For trails of 
the Presidents of the Society (New York : William Wood. 1870). pp. 594-95. Minulcs of ihe 
Trustees of (he Public School Society of New York in (he Public [Free] School Society Pa¬ 
pers. New York Historical Society (hereinafier NYHS), Nov. 11, 25. 1825. Twet\ty-Piru 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public School Society of New- York (New York, I826K 
p. 5. "Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public School Society of New 
York" in Minutes of the Trustees of the PSS. May 6. 1831. Thomas Boese. Public EducO' 
lion in the City of New York (New York: Harper’s. 1869), p. 59, Originally it was called the 
Free School Society; the trustees changed (he name to Public School Society in 1826 as part 
of the tuition reform. For simplicity, it will be referred to as the PuWic School Society 
throughout this paper. 

'Ninereenih Annual Report of the Trustees oj the Free-Schtxil S^tcieiv of 
(New York. 1824). pp. 6-7. See also Eishteenih Annual Report of the Trustees oJ the Free^ 
Schifol Socier\ oj New-York (New York. 1823). unpaginated, Thirneth Annual Report of 
the Trustees of the Pubtic Schooi Society of New-York (New York. 1835). p. 8. Thirtx- 
Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees of the Puhlic School Society oj Ne^'^York (New 
York, 1842), p.41. 

Because of a state law passed in 1826, 13 N.Y.C. officials were ex-officio trustees of the 
Society between 1826 and 1853. 1 have not included them here since (hey were, in 
effect, involuntary trustees. Most of (he factual information about the regularly elected 
trustees was compiled from the following sources under the names of the trustees: Moses 
Beach, health and Pedigree oJ the l^'eahhy Citi 2 en\ of New York City (New York' New 
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Along with helping many intellectual and civic institutions like Columbia 
College and the New York Chamber of Commerce, many of the men who 
served as trustees of the Public School Society made time to work for a 
wide variety of humanitarian causes. As a body they belonged to no less 
than 33 different philanthropic and reformist groups, including the Ameri¬ 
can Bible Society, the Prison Discipline Society, the American Sunday 
School Union and the New York Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. 
In 1822 the latter appointed a committee of eight to investigate the peni¬ 
tentiary system in the United States, and five of the members of this com¬ 
mittee had been or were to be trustees of the Public School Society. 
Thomas Eddy, Isaac Collins, Charles G. Haines, Peter A. Jay and Cadwal- 
lader D. Colden helped to produce a report which stressed penal rehabili¬ 
tation rather than retribution by advocating solitary confinement in lieu of 
corpora) punishment or the death penalty.^ Also sponsored by the Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism, the New York Savings bank opened its 
doors in 1819 to cater to the poor, and fifteen of its first thirty directors 
were one-time trustees of the Public School Society, including John Mur¬ 
ray Jr., Henry Rutgers and the insurance executive John Pintard.^ 


York Sun. 1842): Moses Beach. The Wealth and Biography of the Weaithy Citizen.'t of 
.Ven* York (New York: New York Sun, 1855); Bourne. Hixtorv of the Pi/W/r SchtHd 
Society. John Cox Jr.. Quakerixm in the Cltv of New York. I6S7-1930 (New York; pnv. 
prim., 1930): Cvihpedio oj American Biogroph) (48 voU.: New York: D. Appleton, 1930); 
Dicfionarv of American Biography, ed. Dumas Malone {W vols,; New York: Scribner's 
1957-62); Franklin B. Dexter, Biographicai Skeichex of the Graduates of Yale College with 
the Annals of the College Hisiory (6 vols.; New York: Henry Holt. 1895-1912); Longworths 
New-York Directorv and City Register (New York: T, Long worth & Son, 1808); ibid. (New 
York, 1818); Longworthx American Almanac. New York Register, and CUy Directory (New 
York: T, Longworth A Son, 1832); ibid. (New York. (New York. 1841); Doggeir's 

Nfw'-York City Dtreciorv for fS43 46 (New York; John Doggcil Jr.. 1845); ihid..for IM49 

(New York. 1849): Minutes of the Con t man Council of the City of New York, t7S4 Iff31 
(19 vols,; New York. 1917), hereafter abbreviated M CC; Notional Archives Film PublicO' 
fions. Population Schedules of the Cfnrw.s of IH50. New York, New York County (Pari). 
N.Y.C, microfilm rolls 54 K 542. 543. 544. & 552; Letters from John Piniord to his Daughter 
Eli:a Noel Piniard Davidson. 1816-IH33, ed. Dorothy Barck (4 vols.; New York: NYHS, 
1937-1940); Joseph A. Scoville. The Old Merchants of New York City (5 vols.; New York: 
Worthington. 1885). In the remainder of this paper these sources are cited again only in 
reference to specihc facts about a particular trustee or trustees. In doing this research cross* 
checking was often used to insure that namesakes were not mistaken for actual trustees. 
When it was impossible to do such double checking, the information at hand was retained 
only if it was reasonable and logical. Isolated errors may have been made, but ihe overall 
figures are accurate. 

'■Report on the Penitentiary Sitreni in the United States prepared under a resolution of 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in the City of Ne'w-York (New York: M. Day, 
1822), p. 96. Of Ihc men on this committee their tenures as trustees of the Society were: 
Eddy. 1805. 1812-19. and 1822; Colden. 1812 14: Collins, 1818-27; H^ncs. 1822-24; Jay. 
1830-36. 

• Memorials of Peter A. Jav Compiled for hi\ Descendents. ed. John Jay (New York: G. J. 
Thicme, 1929), pp. 77 78. 
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Two of the most popular humanitarian interests with the trustees of the 
Society were antislavery and New York City's several medical institutions, 
especially those founded to assist the poor and the helplessly handicapped. 
Over the years at least two dozen of the Society's trustees contributed their 
time to ten diiTerent medical organizations, including the New York In^ 
stilution for the Blind, the Home for Incurables, the Bloomingdale Asylum 
and the New York Hospital which alone attracted the services of no 
less than twelve trustees.None of the Society's trustees were radical 
abolitionists, but among its opponents to slavery were Rensselaer Havens, 
Henry Rutgers and Matthew Clarkson. In 1819 they joined other promi¬ 
nent Americans in a nationwide committee of correspondence designed to 
devise a plan to check the growth of slavery in the United States. During 
the 1830s the eminent Peter A. Jay was president not only of the Public 
School Society but also of the venerable Friends' Society for the Manu* 
mission of Staves which had been organized fifty years before by such 
Quaker founders of the School Society as Thomas Eddy and John Murray 
Jr.^ At the same time the nephew of Peter A. Jay, the lawyer, John Jay, 
managed the New York Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society, and after 
serving as a trustee of the School Society in 1840 and 1841, he put his 
legal training to work helping runaway slaves who were arrested under the 
despised Fugitive Slave Law. One of Jay's colleagues on the Society's 
board was the merchant Anson Phelps who sought a solution to the prob¬ 
lem of Negro slavery by joining both the American Colonization Society 
and the Colonization Society of Connecticut. 

That the Public School Society attracted many social activists throughout 
its history did not go unnoticed by New Yorkers of the day. At the cere¬ 
monial transfer of the Society's property to the Board of Education in 
1853 William D. Murphy, a local manufacturer and a former trustee, ob¬ 
served that there was not a philanthropy in New York where the Society's 
members had not performed "a large share of the duly.”'' As reformers 
and humanitarians the trustees of the Society stood out from the majority 
of antebellum Americans. But why, apart from others in New York, were 
men like Thomas Eddy and Peter A. Jay moved to social action; and why 
did they commit themselves to such causes as colonization, prison re- 

'The other six organizations were the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. New 
York Eye Infirmary. Seaman's Friends Society. New York Dispensary. Hospital for Crip¬ 
pled Children and Roosevelt Hospital. 

"Scoville. OM Merchonis. 1. 359-62; II, 346. Memorials of Peter A. Jay, ed. John 
Jay. p. 161. Samuel L. Knapp, The Life of Thomas Eddv: comprising an Extensive Cor¬ 
respondence with many of the most Distinguished Philosophers and Philanthropists of this 
and other Coumnes {Hev/ York: Conner & Cooke, 1834). p. 377. 

"'D. A. B-, V. Pt. 2. 10. Scoville, Old Merchants, V. 248. 

"Bourne, History of ike Public School Society, p. 598. Murphy was a trustee from 1835 
to 1843. Ihids. p. Kxix. 
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form and pauper education whose intentions were to strengthen rather 
than reshape the fundamental structure and values of American life? Were 
these men unselfish humanitarians or were they prompted to philanthropy 
and reform by some special set of economic, social or religious character¬ 
istics? 

Previous explanations of early American reform have stressed the dis¬ 
tinctive socioeconomic status of reformers. Such eminent historians as 
David Donald, Avery Craven and Merle Curli have employed the so-called 
displacement hypothesis to account for the social activism of both radicals 
and moderates in the antebellum era. According to Donald in Lincoln Re¬ 
considered y the Abolitionists of the 1830s turned to reform not merely to 
restore America's traditional values but also to regain a sense of power and 
fulfillment lost when others in a more dynamic age economically and so¬ 
cially bypassed their previously prominent fathers and families. Craven, 
on the other hand, has described a spreading social structure wherein the 
Abolitionists appear as fearful and frustrated men reacting in the name of 
democracy against their own increasing inferiority to a new industrial and 
commercial elite. 

Less radical in their objectives than the Abolitionists, Curti's common- 
school reformers did not propose to banish a basic American institution. 
Building on a widespread sympathy for education, they sponsored public 
schools as an essential vehicle for both continuity and progress in Ameri¬ 
can society. And yet, like Craven and Donald, Merle Curti argued in his 
classic, The Social Ideas of American Educatorsy that the common- 
school men came “not from the new industrial class ,.. but rather from 
the ministerial, farming, and commercial classes" which had “less pecuni¬ 
ary interest" in the conditions of injustice and were “conscious of the fact 
that a new type of power was superseding their own." 

Since their commitment was primarily to the education of the poor, the 
trustees of the New York Public School Society could never be properly 
labeled common-school reformers, but because the displacement hypothe¬ 
sis has been applied to such diverse reformers as Abolitionists and school 
men, it seems reasonable to inquire if the Society’s board ever represented 
a dislocated social and economic class whose reduced status prompted the 
vitality and influenced the policy of the Society. Was its membership ever 


’’David Donald. Lincoh Reconsidered (2nd. ed.; New York: Random House. 196tK PP> 
19 36. Avery Craven. The Coming of she Civil War (2nd ed.; Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1957), pp. 117-18. 122-40. For the first historical statement of the displacement hy¬ 
pothesis, see Frank T. Carlton, Economic Influences upon Educanonal Progress in ihe United 
States. / WO-iaJO (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin, 1908). pp. 39-45. 

'’Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators, rev. ed. (Totowa. N. Utile- 
field. Adams. 1968), p. 96. 
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drawn primarily from men who lacked political and economic power and 
whose reform impulse basically came from envy of those above them on 
the social scale rather than from fear of those below?’^ 

Research into the background of the Society's trustees reveals a consis¬ 
tent pattern of high socioeconomic status. Throughout the Society's his¬ 
tory the members of its board strongly represented the professional and 
commercial elite of New York City. Among the more than four hundred 
who became trustees at least two hundred thirty-four, or 56 per cent, could 
somehow be classified as businessmen, most with long experience in trade 
or finance. Other vocations amounting to more than a scattered few were 
medicine and law: altogether they accounted for no less than 16 per cent 
of the Society's trustees. About one in eight were artisans or manufac¬ 
turers, first appearing in any strength at the end of the 1820s when those 
pursuits began to gain a greater measure of business and social respect¬ 
ability.'*' Surprisingly enough, there were hardly any clergymen, even 
after the Society's confrontation with the Bethel Baptist Church in the 
mid 1820s which brought the deletion of New York City's church charity 
schools from participation in the slate school fund. Aside from Samuel 
Miller, the distinguished Presbyterian minister and author, the only 
cleric found among the Society's trustees was Eleazer Lord, and at the 
age of twenty-five failing eyesight forced him to abandon his anticipated 
career in the church for the business world.'® Were sectarian identities so 
strong for most ministers in New York City that they avoided joining the 
nondenominational Public School Society? 

In their occupational makeup the officers of the Society were never any 
different from the whole number of trustees, fourteen out of eighteen com¬ 
ing from the business sphere. Nor did an emerging industrial breed ever 
replace the established commercial element as the guiding force in the 
Society’s Executive Commillce, organized in 1826 when the New York 
legislature ordered a minimum of SO trustees. In the pivotal years between 
1840 and 1842, when the Society confronted the Roman Catholic Church 
and its aspirations for public support of its schools, only three of the 34 
members of this committee were manufacturers. Twenty-three, on the 
other hand, were businessmen, trading in goods or securities. Beginning in 
1826, the five trustees annually elected at large to the Executive Committee 
were thought to be its hub. By 1853 thirty dilTerent men had served in 

'^My analysts of Ihe trustees has been refined by E. Digby Baltzell. Philadelphia Ge/trle' 
men—The Making of a Naiiona! Upper Clas^ (Glencoe. Ill,: Free Press, 195S> and by Rob¬ 
ert W, Doherty, '‘Status Anxiety and American Reform: Some Alternatives," American 
Quarierlw 19 (Summer 1967), 329-37. 

' Dixon Ryan Fox. The Decline of ihe Aristocracy in the Politics of New York. iSOl- 
IH40. cd. Robert V. Remini (New York: Harper & Row. 1965). pp, 322-23. 

•D A, a.. VI. Pi. 1.405-6, 
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TABLE I Occupations of the Trustees 


Occupation^ 

f80$-l9‘* 

1820-S7 

1838-53 

Totals 

Businessman 

Merchant or 

30 

64 

69 

163 

Storekeeper 

Financier 

4 

IS 

9 

28 

Both 

21 

16 

6 

43 

Manufacturer 

1 

9 

12 

22 

Artisan 

4 

10 

17 

31 

Physician 

1 

16 

10 

27 

Attorney 

8 

15 

17 

40 

Other 

5 

16 

7 

28 

Unknown 

4 

13 

22 

39 

Totals 

78 

174 

169 

421 


* Trustees who held more than one occupation in their lifetime were classified either ac¬ 
cording to what appeared to be their major occupation or according lo that held during 
their tenure as trustees. 


••The major depression years serve here as convenient cutoffs to demonstrate continuity and 
change in the occupational paiiern. Trustees were classified on the basis of the year of their 
first election to the Society's board. 


this capacity, and of the twenty-four who were never officers, only Samuel 
Demilt, who made clocks and watches, could be called a manufacturer, 
while fifteen qualified as merchants or financiers.'^ 

Wealth was a common characteristic of the Society’s trustees. In the 
social and financial register which he compiled between 1842 and 1855 
Moses Y. Beach, the editor of the New York Sun, listed many of the So¬ 
ciety’s most active advocates, among them fourteen of the at-large mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Committee. Including the ironmonger David Wet- 
more and the merchant William W. Fox, the total worth of these fourteen 
was given at approximately 52,575,000. By similar accounting the So¬ 
ciety's president in the late 183Cte, Robert C. Cornell, and its treasurer, 
Samuel F. Mott, could muster between them a minimum of $300,000 in 
1842. At his death in 1830 the estate of Henry Rutgers, the Society's second 

'^Only three trustees were snnually elected at large between 1846 and 1850. Along with 
the Society's officers the other trustees who served automatically on the Executive Com¬ 
mittee included the chairinen of the several groups or sections responsible for each of the 
Society's upper schools, added in i$33. and the chairmen of its standing committees, begin¬ 
ning in 1836. By-Low^ oj the Trustees of the Public School Society of New York. As Revised 
and Adopted. Januarw IHii (New York. 1833). p, 9. By-Laws of the Trustees of the Public 
SchtMil Socieiv of New York. As Revised and Adopted, January. ISSi. and Noveoiber l'%)6 
(New York. 1836). pp. 10-M, By-Laws of the Tru.'stees of the Public School Society of New’ 
York. As Revised ami Adopted. June. IH46 (New York, 1846). p. 13. Beach, Weahh and 
Pedigree, p. 10. 
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president, was said to amount to more than $900,000, and in 1855 Beach 
estimated that the Society’s last vice-president, Peter Cooper, was a mil¬ 
lionaire. In all. Beach mentioned 87 of the Society's trustees in the first and 
last editions of his register, and according to him their aggregate wealth 
was over $22,000,000. Undoubtedly these figures were somewhat inflated, 
and a more careful estimate by the historian Edward Pessen places 53 of 
the Society's trustees among New York's richest men in 1828 with a 
total wealth of only about $3,000,000 and 71 among the richest in 1844 
with an aggregate worth of slightly more than $8,000,000.** But by what¬ 
ever accounting there can be no disputing that the Public School Society 
attracted the services of many wealthy men. 

As a natural concomitant to money, politics involved many of the mem¬ 
bers of the Society's board. At least 89 trustees held one or more political 
or civic posts during their lifetime, and 35 of these started or continued 
public service while on the Society’s board-Federalists and Whigs, Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats, they represented every major party in antebel¬ 
lum America and apparently worked together without undue friction.^ 
But their congeniality as trustees did not reflect a lack of political ambition 
or influence. Two onetime businessmen, Stephen Allen and Gideon Lee, 
were Stale Assemblymen concurrently with being trustees of the Society. 
Before coming on the board Allen had been a New York City Alderman, 
and during his tenure as a trustee he moved from the Assembly to the 
state Senate. Lee, on the other hand, left the Society to become the Mayor 


'*D. A. B.. VIII. Pi, 2, 255-56. Beach. Wealth and Pedigree. Beach. Wealth and Biog- 
rophw Edward Pessen. “The Wealthiest New Yorkers of the Jacksonian Era: A New List.*' 
New York Hlsioricat Society Quarterly. 54 (Apr. 1970), 145-72. 

'*A partial list of the posts held includes: U.S. Senator. U.S Representative, New York 
Governor, N.Y.C. Mayor (not including ex-ofRcio trustees), state Senator, slate Assembly* 
man. New York Common Councilor (not including ex-ofRcio trustees), assessor, election 
inspector, school commissioner, 5reman. New York County Clerk, New York Port Col¬ 
lector and New York Commissionef of Estimates. Sec especially Af. C. C., passim. 

^Information about the political allegiances of all but the most well known of the 
Society's trustees was scarce. Furthermore, in the antebellum era political parties were 
comparatively unstable, and differoiceson specific issues not infretiuently led men to change 
their alfiliaiion. However, the following totals tend to suggest that the Society’s trustees 
were fairly evenly spread in their political connections: Federalists. 3: Whigs. 12; Republi¬ 
cans, 5; and Democrats. 6. The political mixture on the Society's board in 1834 testifies to the 
trustees' ability to overcome party labels. The president was Peter A. Jay who had been 
among the few to oppose the easing of suffrage qualiheationi at the New York Constitutional 
Convention in 1821. A young Hamilton Fish, then about to run for the State Assembly as a 
NVhig, was a trustee, and so. too, were Stephen Allen, the onetime Tammany mayor of N.Y.C., 
and erstwhile Democrat GuUan C. Verplanck who was fired out of the Jacksonian party be¬ 
cause he favored rechartering the Second Bank of the US. Memorials of Peter A. Jay. cd. 
John Jay, pp. 108-9, D. A. B.. 111. Pi. 2, 397-400. Robert W. July. The Essential New 
Yorker—Gutian Crommelin Verplanck (Durham. N. C.: Duke Univ. Press. 1951), p. 184. 
Cyclopedia. IV. 256. Stephen Allen. “Memoirs of Stephen Allen {1767-1852).’' ed. John C. 
Travis, unpublished ms. in NYHS. 1927. p. 3. 
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of New York and a United Slates Congressman.** Another fourteen trust¬ 
ees began or resumed public careers after serving the Society. While 
temporarily out of office in the early 1810s Cadwallader D. Colden be¬ 
came a trustee. His three years on the board came between his second 
term as district attorney of New York and his service as a slate Assembly- 
man, New York Mayor and United Stales Congressman.** Exschool¬ 
teacher Joseph Hoxie was a trustee in the mid-1830s before he lost his 
cloth business in the crash of 1837; he then became an Alderman from the 
Seventh Ward and later was a judge of the Fourth Judicial District.** 

As wealthy businessmen and public officials the Society’s trustees were 
clearly vulnerable to economic, political and social dislocation. In line 
with the displacement thesis, it is also true that at least 10 per cent could 
count more than two generations of American ancestors, and no less than 
twenty-seven trustees had a college education. For some there was indeed 
considerable room to drop on the status ladder. But there is little indica¬ 
tion that these men were ever dislocated by a new industrial or political 
elite. It would be wrong to say that the Society’s trustees took an interest 
in philanthropy and education because, as men accustomed to simpler 
ways, they were displaced by a spiraling economy and such catastrophes 
as the Panics of 1819 and 1837, No overhauling of the Society’s board fol¬ 
lowed either of these depressions; in fact, nearly twice as many new men 
joined the board between 1816 and 1819 as did in the first four years after 
that early crash. Nor was there any significant turnover of trustees after 
Andrew Jackson claimed the Presidency in 1828. Fewer men became 
trustees during his first administration than during that of his predecessor, 
John Quincy Adams.** 

It is possible, of course, that the careers and fortunes of many trustees 
were slowly on the wane when they became members of the Society’s 
board. In city directories and even for the census records a man might 
claim to be a merchant or lawyer long after he had effectively retired, 
either voluntarily or not. Yet men like the merchant Joseph Grinnell and 
the manufacturer James P. Allaire joined the board in 1821 while at the 
peak of their business involvement and prosperity.** In the wake of the 
depression of 1837 and throughout the 1840$ cacli of the 87 trustees, both 
new and old, who made the pages of Beach’s register had to exercise some 

*'C\'chpedioA\, 256; V,423. 

II. Pi. 2.2S7-88. 

«Scovill«, out Mfrehams. II, 115-17. 

^'Tbe figures for I he new irusiees in Ihe appropriate periods are as follows: Panic of 
1819: 1816-19, 35 (62.5%); 1820-23. 21 (37.5%); Panic of 1837: 1834-37, 44 (45.4%); 
1838-41, 53 (54.6%); Jackson’s First Election: 1825-28, 48 (55.8%); 1829-32, 38 (44.2%). 
Bourne, Histon'oJ the Public School Sociriw pp. xjtvii-xxxi. 

A. 1. 182; IV, Pi. 2. 3-4. 
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economic power, for the editor of the Sun included only those whom he 
considered to have at the lime no less than 5100,000. And what about the 
49 who had political careers still ahead of them when elected to the So¬ 
ciety's board? Were such men displaced relics in an age of new politics 
and industry?^ 

To be sure, not all of the evidence relating to the Society's trustees dis¬ 
credits the displacement hypothesis. At the end of the 1830s one New York 
lawyer named Frederick dePeyster abandoned his practice and dedicated 
the rest of his life to such civic and philanthropic endeavors as the New 
York Historical Society, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Much earlier John Pintard, a trustee 
of the Public School Society in 1818, committed himself to humanitarian- 
ism after more than a decade of frustration in business and politics. Forced 
into bankruptcy in 179], Pintard was never able fully to re-establish him¬ 
self in trade or finance, although he made his living between 1809 and 1829 
as Secretary of the Mutual Insurance Company. Politics rebuffed him in 
1801 when he was bypassed for the post of American consul in New Or¬ 
leans. Three years later he helped to found the New York Historical So¬ 
ciety, and during the 1810s and'20s he devoted himself to such organiza¬ 
tions as the American Bible Society, the Sailors' Snug Harbor, the Union 
Sunday School Society and even a Society for the Encouragement of Faith¬ 
ful Domestics.*^ Yet both of these men could be said to deviate from the 
prototype of the displaced humanitarian. DePeyster's first association 
with philanthropy and reform was in the 1810s when he joined the Public 
School Society while still in his teens, and John Pintard's interest in the 
welfare of others predated his bankruptcy. After successfully soliciting 
capital, Pintard, Alexander Hamilton. George Clinton and General Mat¬ 
thew Clarkson incorporated the New York Manufacturing Society in 
March of 1790 to make both profit for themselves and jobs for "the honest 
and industrious poor" in the city, and for several years they operated a 
spinning and weaving business in Veysey Street.* 


^While it is inTerential evidence al hest> the mean, median, and mode ages of the 
95 trustees for whom data could be had also indicate that the Society's trustees joined iu 
board when they were most likely to be at the height of their socioeconomic power and 
influence and not slowly on the dechne. The figures are consistent for the Society’s entire 
history, and using the major depression years ascuiolTs. they break down as follows: 


Period 

Number of 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 


Truslees 

Age 

Age 

Age 

1805 19 

24 

42.8 

43 

43 

1820-37 

41 

40.8 

38.5 

27,34.44 

1838-53 

30 

41.7 

42 

42 

*K'idopedio. 

II, 43_44; D. A. B.. 

VII. Pt. 2. 629 

30. Letters, ed. Barck, 

1. xviii & 188- 


190; 11. 346; 111. 118. 

•'•‘[New York I Daily Aihtniser. Mar. 17, 1789. Leurn, ed Barck. 1. Kiii. Lq'^s 
of the Sraie of New York , .. }7H917% (Albany. 1887), pp, 148 50. James Grant 

Wilson, An Atfdress delivered before the New York Historical Sucietw Drcemher J. 1901 
(New York; NYHS, 1902), pp. 19 21. 
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That the displacement hypothesis does not apply to the trustees of the 
Public School Society is not to deny, however, the importance of their 
socioeconomic status to their philanthropy. In fact, turned upside down, 
the displacement theory explains the Society's nostalgic humanitarian^ 
ism. As Craven, Donald and Merle Curti understood, there was indeed a 
value crisis troubling antebellum reformers, but for the trustees of the So¬ 
ciety it originated not in their declining influence but in their wealth of 
status and their concomitant stake in the good morals and religious ortho¬ 
doxy of American society. Nearly all the trustees were Protestants; and 
they represented many denominations, including and especially the Epis¬ 
copalian Church, the Dutch Reformed Church and the Society of Friends.” 
Yet almost from the outset they shared among themselves and with other 
laymen what Timothy L. Smith has called an "‘intcrdenominalional Protes¬ 
tant ideology." Prompted by the need for cooperation in an increasingly 
complex and distended society, this Protestant consensus focused on the 
Bible and such values as industry, authority and self-discipline; and it 
rapidly became largely self-sustaining. In the early 1820s, for example, the 
Public School Society and New York City’s Bethel Baptist Church contin¬ 
ued to agree that there was a common core morality which should be 
taught in all publicly supported pauper schools while quarreling bitterly 
about the local use of surplus revenue from the state school fund.^^ 

But those conditions which encouraged a consensus also challenged the 
assumption that "Americanism and Protestantism were synonymous" 
and motivated the elite, in New York at least, to put their house in order. 
Before the Civil War an expanding and robust frontier alarmed many East¬ 
erners about the piety and stability of the entire nation. Closer to home, 
New York City's balance was upset by a population which jumped from 
60,489 in 1800 to over half a million by mid-century, The number of aliens 
in the city remained fairly constant until 1816 but nearly doubled soon 
thereafter to a figure of 11,764 by 1819. Swelled by an Irish and German 

’^'Quakers were s special denominaiion in the history of ihe Society. They comprised 
no less than 13 per cent of all the men who ever served on its board of trustees, and the last 
three of its si* presidents, Robert Cornell. Lindicy Murray and George Trimble were mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Friends. Their philanthropy may well have had special socio*religious 
origins. Because of the clash between their paciltsm and the bloodshed of the Revolution and 
(he French and Indian War many Quakers in America withdrew from civic life and burdened 
by guilt and a need for self*juslihcatk>n. redefined their concept of charity to include out¬ 
siders. After the Revolution Friends inherited a denominational tradition of concern for the 
welfare of all men which may have inspired the many Quakers who )oined and led the 
Public School Society, At a minimum distance of twenty years, however, that inspiration 
would unlikely be sufficient by itself. Sec Sidney V. James, A PeopU Among Peopits 
Quaker Benevoience in Eighieenih Century America (Cambridge; Harvard Univ. Press, 
1963), Daniel J. Boorslin. The Americans: The Coloniai Experience (New York: Random 
House, 195S>. pp. 61-63. 

^Timothy L. Smith. ''Protestant Schooling and American Nationality, I8D0 1850." 
Journal of American His lory, 53 (Mar, 1967), 680, 6S7, 694-95. See also David Tyack. 
*The Kingdom of God and the Common School/* Harvard Educational Rev/pw. 36 (Fall 
19661 pp. 447-69. 
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occupation of the slums of lower Manhattan* the total stood at 27,669 by 
1835 and 60,946 a decade later.Amidst the crime and poverty accom¬ 
panying such traumatic change, could Protestant principles survive at all* 
let alone preserve the traditional structure of American society? In a city 
like New York “with a population so numerous and of such mixed charac¬ 
ter/* Stephen Allen was convinced as early as 1823 that dram shops and 
theaters would always exist “to a greater or lesser extent.” “Ardent 
spirits are so cheap,” remarked John Pintard seven years later, “that 
poor Pat & his wife Shelah cannot withstand the temptation.” That such 
people had the right to vote and hold office in America was “not a pleasant 
stale of things.”** 

Such evils could be limited, but only by the proper treatment, which in¬ 
cluded heavy doses of education for the poor. As a distressed elite the 
trustees were attracted to formal education, and especially pauper educa¬ 
tion. because by definition these confront the needs of inferiors. Children 
go to school; the unlettered go to school; and in the case of the Public 
School Society the poor went to school. Whether or not those educated 
climb the status ladder after graduation, the school reformer begins by 
looking downward for beneficiaries. At the end of the I9ih century child- 
centered educators like Francis W. Parker and John Dewey modified this 
stance somewhat by emphasizing the inherent worth of the child. But even 
they did not deny that schools had important skills and knowledge to 
imparl; and reflecting the trustees' sense of insecurity from below, this 
downward orientation led the way to the Public School Society's lifelong 
commitment to the education of the poor and its monopoly. 

In battling the Baptists and the Roman Catholics, the trustees showed 
their reluctance to lose control of pauper education to the middle and es¬ 
pecially the lower class. Attempts to make their schools more common by 
opening (hem to all in the mid 1820s were soon sacrificed to the enormity 
of the problem of education for the poor. In fact, the scholar payment plan, 
begun in 1826 to dispel the stigma of pauperism and “unite all classes of 
our citizens,” was also justified on the grounds that its nominal tuition fee 
would attract the self-respecting poor who were both “unable to send their 
children to [regular] pay schools, and unwilling to have their children 


^'Clifford S. Oriffiri, ^'Religious Benevolence us SocUl Control, IS 15 I860," Mhux- 
xippi yalley Hixrorkol Review'. 44 (Dec. 1957). 423-44. Samuel Osgood. Vfh York 
in ihe Nineieenth Century (New York; NYHS, 1867). p, 66. There were 5.163 aliens in 
N.Y.C. in 1806 and 6,985 in J8I6. M C. C.. Apr. 28, 1806. IV. 187: Nov. 15. 1819, X. 
622. CeUMis of ihe Stale of AVh* York, iHiS. fhid.^ IS45. See also Robert Ernst, 
Immigrant Life in New' York Orv, /X25 (New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia 

University, 1949). pp. 23, 37 41. 

'•Stephen Allen to Samuel S. Gardner. Esq., New York, Apr, 20. 1823 in the Allen 
Letterbook. Stci^cn Allen Papers. NYHS, Lenert,^. Barck, 111, 153. 190. 
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ranked among paupers by sending them to free Schools.”*^ Two years 
later the trustees estimated that there were still more than twelve thou¬ 
sand children between five and fifteen years in the city who had never been 
to school. Nor would the situation drastically improve despite the ap¬ 
pointment of a truant officer. In cancelling all tuition costs in 1832> the 
trustees lamented that the poor would have to learn that elementary ed¬ 
ucation was *"not a boon to be solicited but a right which they may de¬ 
mand.’' And so the Society persuaded the New York Common Council to 
pass a resolution severing from “the pale of public charities” all 
pauper families which neglected to send their children to school.^* 

Once in the classrooms of the Society the children of the poor could be 
socialized by the pious principles of Protestantism. Schools could protect 
republican government, Pintard thought. And even though intemperance 
and crime would persist as long as Irish immigrants "overwhelmed” the 
city, still "thousands” could be saved by "the slow process of education 
& religious instruction.” Stephen Allen understood the raison d’etre of 
the Public School Society; its objective, he wrote in his memoirs, was 
"to teach the children of the poor gratuitously and disseminate the prin¬ 
ciples of religion and virtue among this important portion of our popu¬ 
lation.'’ His sentiments echoed those often expressed by the Society’s 
whole body of trustees who described their schools for the poor in 1823 as 
"preparing for usefulness a large portion of... our future population, who 
might otherwise grow up in idleness, remain a burden on the community, 
and become victims of every species of vice and profligacy incident to ex¬ 
tensive and populous cities.”*^ Theirs was not a distaste for social mobility 
by anyone, regardless of his background. For years they helped to send a 
few of the Society's brightest graduates to Columbia College, the Univer¬ 
sity of New York and the Rutgers Female Institute. But the trustees 
firmly believed that social mobility as well as citizenship had to entail 

^'Minutes of ihe Trustees of the PSS, Mar, 4 & Nov, 11, 29, 1825. According to one 
student of (he Society, its schools probably attracied pupils from as high a status ranking 
as the middle class, and while (his is possible, it does not change the fact that for most of its 
history the Society was mainly interested in educating poor and destitute children from (he 
lower class. See Julia A. DulTy, 'The Proper Objects of a Gratuitous Education: The Free- 
School Society of the City of New York. 1805-1826,'’ Ph.D, Diss. Columbia University. 
1968.pp.132-40. 

"Bourne. History of ihe Public School Sociciy, pp. Ill 12. Tweniy-Third Annuel 
Report of the Trustees of the Public School Society of He^York (New York. 1828), pp. 
10-11. 'Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public School Society of 
New York,'’ in Minutes of the Trustees of the PSS. May 4, 1832. Twent\'Ei%h\h Annual 
Report of the Trustees of the Pubtic School Society of ye^-York (New York, 1833). pp- 
5-10. 

^'Letters, ed. Barck. Ill, 51-52 & 190. ‘'Memoirs of Stephen Allen," ed. Travis, p. 112. 
Eighteenth Annual Report, unpajpnaicd. Sec also Twenty Third Annual Report, pp. 7-8. 
Twenty Eighth Annual Reports pp. 3-4. Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the Public School Society of New yv>^Jc(New York, 1838). pp. 4 & 6 7. 
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•‘habits of moral order/' including a respect for industry, authority and 
self-discipline. Aptly suited to these values, it was no oversight that the 
regimented system of Joseph Lancaster remained the chief pedagogy of 
the Society throughout its history,^ 

Not ail of the Society's trustees had an elitist stake in (he traditional 
values of American society. Self-styled intellectuals like Lyman Cobb and 
Theodore Dwight Jr. were never men of great wealth or power. Yet their 
commitment to the nation's heritage of ideals and customs was no less in¬ 
tense than that of their influential colleagues on the Society's board, and 
both wrote extensively on the need for a universal dedication to the Prot¬ 
estant ethic. Weaned on Federalism and Calvinism in his native Connect¬ 
icut, Dwight never could deny the fundamental evil of man, and as an 
editor and author he spent a lifetime plugging the importance of moral 
education in the home, the church and the school. Essential to anything 
worth learning was its usefulness, and Dwight matched training in practi¬ 
cal skills with the teaching of hard work, subordination and propriety. 
But in America the family and the church could not be relied upon to pro¬ 
vide a thorough education and, therefore, he wrote: “Every good member 
of society is bound no less by his own interest than by that of the public, 
to promote schools.'*’’ 

Not too far different was Lyman Cobb whose tenure as a trustee of the 
Society was among the longest, lasting from 1834 to 1853. A New En¬ 
glander by birth, Cobb lived most of his life in New York and authored 
several elementary textbooks including The Juvenile Reader and The North 
American Reader. The relatively free and open standards of Pestalozzi 
attracted his favor primarily in the teaching of reading, but his was also a 
genuine faith in the values of hard work and self-control. “Moral educa¬ 
tion," he once wrote, “is of far greater importance than Intellectual ed¬ 
ucation."’^ As Protestants and middle-class Americans, both Cobb and 
Dwight could not disown their respect for industry, authority and self- 


"Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Public School Society of New York in 
the Public (Frecl School Society Papers, NYHS, Nov. 1. 1838, May 23, 1839; May 5, 
1842. Sixteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Free-Schooi Society of Ne^v-York 
(New York. 1821), unpaginated. 

’’Theodore Dwight Jr., The Father's Book or for the Oovernnteni 

and in.\iruction of Young ChiMren on Principle^ Appropriate to a Christian Countrv 
(Springheld, Mass G. & C. Merriam. 1834). pp. 18. 31. H5. 125. 188-90. 193-94. 
Theodore Dwight Jr., The School Masier'.<i Friernt, with the Commitiee'Man's Guide: 
Containing Suggestions on Common Education. Modes of Teaching and Governing 
Arranged for Ready Reference ... Also Directions .... on the means of Improving 
instruction this Year (New York: Roe Lockwood, 1835), pp. 46, 161-62, & 292. D. A. B., 
III. Pi. 2,570-71. 

’‘Lyman Cobb. The Evii Tendencies of Corporal Punishment as a Means of Moral 
Discipline in Families and Schools. E.ramined and Discu.ssed (New York: Mark H. 
Newman, 1847), pp. 17,43, 170 ?3.185. D. A. 5.. II, Pi-2. 244 -45. 
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discipline, especially when these values and society itself seemed to be in 
danger. And yet it was their visibility as authors which really put them on 
the Society’s board. Qualifications for membership in this exclusive group 
included more than being ill at ease about America which the elite acutely 
were, but this slate of mind was hardly restricted to them. Men of substan¬ 
tial means could best meet the obligations of a trustee; and, along with 
several similar charities like the Humane Society,the Public School So¬ 
ciety held out special recognition of aristocratic status to both the promi¬ 
nent and aspiring, politically and socially, in New York City. 

As leading citizens, Stephen Allen and De Witt Clinton clearly under¬ 
stood the importance of belonging to organizations like the Public School 
Society. In his lifetime Allen was an officer or life member of no less than 
seven different humanitarian societies. In his memoirs he explained that he 
held “none of these offices" except by invitation from those who thought 
he could either render useful service or lend an honorable reputation 
which “would add to the character and assist the object of the institution" 
in question. It was not that he “considered it improper to request a place 
in the.se institutions" but rather that he “always felt a repugnance to any¬ 
thing which had the slightest approach to seeking office or honor of any 
kind."*® While Allen recognized the need for social stability, it is apparent 
that he also believed philanthropic affiliations to be politically and socially 
important. And in this disclaimer is it not implicit that he was, in fact, 
always plainly eager to join and lead humanitarian groups in New York? 
Likewise, the pedantic Clinton treated his presidency of the Public School 
Society like an intellectual and social ornament. The trustees retained him 
primarily because of his political contacts and reputation, but in twenty- 
three years as the Society’s leader he played a minor role in the forming of 
its policy and between 1818 and his death in 1828 he presided over only 
one meeting of the board.*' 

"'Raymond A. Mohl, '‘The Humane Society and Urban Reform in fcarly New 
York. n87 1831.” Sew York Historicai Society Quarterfy, 54 (Jan. 1970). 30-52. Sec 
also his “HumanUarianism in Ihe Preindustrial City: The New York Society for the 
Pfcveniion of Pauperism, 1817-1823.” Journal of American History. 57 (Dec. 1970). 
576'-99. 

'"•‘Memoirs of Stephen Allen,” ed. Travis, pp, 112-14, Allen was a life member of the 
American Bible. New York Tract artd American Prison Discipline Societies. He was a 
Governor of the New York Eye [rtfirmary and New York Hospital, a manager of the 
New York Hi^ School Society, and vice-president and president of the New York 
House of Refuge. In one of his journals Allen also listed himself as having belonged or con¬ 
tributed to 21 different philanthropic and civic organizations or causes. Letierbook No, 4, 
Miscellaneous Papers. Allen Papers. New York Historical Society. 

"Carmine A. Yengo, “A Study of the Significance of Dc Witt Clinton's Views in the 
Educational Development of New York Slate, 1800 1828,” Ph.D. Diss.. Cornell University. 
1958. pp. 75, 88 89. At the extreme. George Ncwbold, a trustee of the Society in the early 
1810s was probably never really interested in philanthropy In 1814. for example, he was 
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Yet general factors like elitism, shared values and a common commit- 
ment to social peace and stability cannot entirely account for the involve¬ 
ment and educational philosophy of every man who became a trustee of the 
New York Public School Society. While individuals in a group often act 
together for similar reasons, in historical explanation peculiar as well as 
collective motives should not be overlooked.^'^ According to Allan Nevins, 
for example, the self-made Peter Cooper's intense interest in pauper 
education emanated chiefly from the hardships of his childhood and his 
struggle as a youth to get training.On the other hand, it is not unlikely 
that Thomas L. Servoss became an active humanitarian and a trustee of 
the Society in the 1830s at least in part because he had by then been 
married for several years to the younger daughter of John Pintard. Simi¬ 
larly, John Jay, the grandson of the Chief Justice, became a trustee in 
1840 at the young age of twenty-three, a short three years after his uncle, 
Peter Jay, had retired as president of the Society/^ 

On a more profound level, uncommon principles incited at least one New 
Yorker to join the Public School Society. In the antebellum era America’s 
intellectuals espoused a new romantic spirit forged from a legacy of En¬ 
lightenment rationalism and elements borrowed from the contemporary 
European rediscovery of life's beauty and majesty. Combining a mystical 
and spiritual perception of man with the Enlightenment’s faith in human 
perfectibility, the romantic mood encouraged humanltarianism. New En¬ 
gland’s Transccndentalisls have become the most famous antebellum ro¬ 
mantics, but New York could claim William Cullen Bryant, Robert C. 
Sands and Gulian Crommelin Verplanck who together authored The 
Talisman, a literary annual with romantic leanings which appeared for 
three years at the end of the 1820s. Between 1834 and 1841 Verplanck 
served as a trustee of the School Society, joining while between his term 
as a Congressman and his election to the state Senate in 1837. He always 
was a romantic and a humanitarian, being, among other offices, a Regent 
and Vice Chancellor of the University of the Stale of New York for more 
than forty years, a governor of New York Hospital and president of the New 
York Board of Emigration from 1848 to his death in 1870.^^ 


unable to name for a correspondent the current managers of the famous Newgate Prison 
in New York, although be did know that Willium Torrey was then serving aa the warden. 
George Newbold to Caleb Cressin Jf. New York, June IS 14 In The Papers of George 
Ncwbold in the NYHS. 

**Marlln 0 Duberman. “The Abolitionists and Psychology." Journal of ^egro 
WM/on, 47 (July 1962). 183-91. 

‘'Allan Nevins, Abram S. Wtfh Some Account of Peter Cooper (New York: 

Harper’s. 1935), pp. 7g-82. 
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Whether the romantic mood infected many others in the Public School 
Society can at best be inferred- Broadly religious as well as perfectionist, 
it probably influenced the general outlook of more than a few of the pious 
men who were trustees. That it also affected their approach to the educa¬ 
tion of the poor seems plausible in view of the Society's experiments with 
infant schools beginning in 1828. An English import well suited to '*chil* 
dren of... tender years," such schools intrigued the trustees as'*a judicious 
combination of instruction and amusement,... calculated to form and 
elicit ideas, rather than mere literal knowledge," and their development 
intimated a more positive conception of human nature than that implicit 
in the rigid and inflexible Lancastrian method. But the Society never 
committed itself to infant education. As opposed to fifteen such class* 
rooms in 1850. the Society was operating 60 monitorial Primary Schools for 
children too young to enter its regular Public Schools. And like all the 
rest, its infant schools were basically dedicated to social control. Accepting 
children as young as two, they were aimed especially at the "labouring 
classes" who sent their children to work long before they were eligible for 
the Society's upper schools.^ 

Despite the changes in the intellectual and social climate the trustees of 
the New York Public School Society remained akin to the first generation 
of 19th century reformers. With roots in an era which spawned such or¬ 
ganizations as the American Bible Society and (he American Tract So¬ 
ciety, they always were a remarkably homogeneous group whose common 
motive for philanthropy and reform was social and ethical continuity. 
Protestant and aristocratic, the trustees sponsored pious education for the 
poor for reasons of both social stability and personal recognition in New 
York. Inevitably, the city would pass them by, even before the Society 
disappeared. In urban education the combination of voluntarism and eliu 
ism was an anachronism by mid-century. Yet while it lasted the New York 
Public School Society spoke for some of the best people in New York and 
a good many more besides. 

'•Bourne, His/ory of ihe Public School Sociei}\ pp. 660-62. Foriy-Fourrh Annual 
Repon of ihe Trustees of the Pub/ic School Societv of Sew York (New York, IS50), p- 3. 
Miflutes of Ihc Trustees of the PSS, Feb. 4, 1SI2S. **Twenly-Scvcnlh Annual Report.” 
ibkt.. May 4. 1832. 



